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A. 


Adulterine Bastardy, a Treatise on the 
Law of, by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
K.C.M.G., 48—direct influence of the 
Jaw on the manners, customs, and mo- 
rals of the country, 49—the state of 
it such as to justify general attention, 
1b.—decision of the House of Lords, 
in 1813, on the case of the Banbury 
peerage, 76.—material facts of the case, 
56—remarks on the decision it met 
with, 57—important changes thereby 
effected in the law, 61. 

Arabia Petrea, Journey through, See 
Latorde. 

¢ Art de Briller en Société, ou Manuel de 
l' Homme du Monde,” &c. See Eti- 
quette. 

Assassin, origin of the word, 173. 

* Aunt Dorothy’s Tale, or Geraldine 
Morton,” a novel, quoted and charac- 
terized, 416. 


B. 


Banbury Case, Report of the, by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G., 48. 

‘ Bank of Fashion, by an Exclusive.’ 
See Etiquette. 

Bastardy, Adulterine, Treatise on the 
Law of, with a Report of the Banbury 
case, by Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G., 


48. See Adulterine Bastardy. 

Bayley, Mr. Haines, his merit as a comic 
song writer, 397. 

Black Sea, navigation of the, 366— 
coasting expedition round the, 372. 

* Book of Etiquette, or whole Art of Po- 
liteness.’ - See Etiquette. 





Boz, Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club, edited by, 484—Sketches 
by, illustrative of Every-day Life and 
Every-day People, See Pickwick Pa- 


pers. 

ake. Mrs., her Description of the Part 
of Devonshire bordering on the Tamar 
and the Tavy; its natural history, 
manners, customs, superstitions, sce- 
nery, antiquities, biography of emi- 
nent persons, &c.; in a series of Let- 
ters to Robert Southey, Esq., 275. See 
Home Tours. 


C. 


Carnival in Spain, described, 84. 

Catullus, translation of his ‘ Vivamus, 
mea Lesbia,’ 15. 

Cervantes, portrait of, 5. 

Circassia, Krim Tartary, &c., Travels 
in, including a Steam Voyage down 
the Danube, from Vienna to Constan- 
tinople, and round the Black Sea, by 
Edmund Spencer, Esq., 362. See 
Spencer, 

Circassians, their declaration of inde- 
pendence, 376—position and conduct 
of Russia as they relate to the, 393. 

Codes of Manners and Etiquette. See 
Etiquette. 

‘Code Civil, Manuel Complet de la Po- 
litesse,” &e, See Etiquette. 

Coffee, introduction of, into Egypt, as a 
beverage, 173. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, Literary Re- 
mains of, collected and edited by 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, 1—difficul- 
ties attending the compilation, %.— 
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general character of the work, 2— 
estimate of Coleridge’s critical powers, 
1b6.—Don Quixote described, 3—por- 
trait of Cervantes, 5—Dr. Donne’s 
poetry, 6—an edition of his sermons 
a desideratum, tb,—character of Ra- 
belais, 7—Tristram Shandy, 1b.—the 
three stages of historic narrative, ib. 
—Thucydides, Polybius, Tacitus, He- 
rodotus, 8—Mitford’s Greece, ib.— 
Coleridge’s critique on Junius, ib,— 
and grounds for recommending the 
study of our elder writers, 10—charm 
of De Foe’s works, 11—on the writings 
of Milton, %—Omniana, 13—Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s Commentary, 14— 
a librarian, #.—translation of Catul- 
lus’s ‘ Vivamus, mea Lesbia,’? 15— 
inscription for a time-piece, 75.—re- 
easting of an old scroll on a clock 
in Cheapside, 1.—dramatic criticism, 
16—Shakspeare’s unique greatness, 17 
—characteristics of his plays, 18— 
Coleridge’s pure and noble conceptions 
of womanhood, 20—character of a 
wife as she should be, 21—demeanour 
of a father towards his daughters, 22 
—character of Mercutio, 16.—Ophelia, 
ib.—Timon of Athens, 23—Richard 
the Second, #.—Ben Jonson, 24— 
Cottle’s Early Recollections of Cole- 
ridge, 25—affecting character of Cole- 
ridge, drawn by himself, 28—sonnet 
to the anonymous editor of ‘Cole- 
ridge’s Letters and Conversations,’ 32. 

Colling, Mary, account of, 311—her 
fable of the Dew-drop and the Stream, 
312. 

Cooper, John Fennimore, Esq., his 
‘England, with Sketches of Society in 
the Metropolis,’ 327-328—its predo- 
minant feature an endeavour to make 
his personal distastes national griev- 
ances, 330—proofs of the rancorous 
antipathy of the English to everything 
American, 333—offensive reply of a 
bishop, 334—instances of the author's 
absurd nationality, 338—Lord John 
Russell, Sir James Mackintosh, and 
Sir Robert Peel, %4—Windsor Castle 
and Richmond Hill, %.—a dinner at 
Holland House, 339—Lady Holland 
and Dutch herrings, 341—the author's 
English, 1b.—chapter of horses and 
carriages, 346—Mr. Rogers’s break- 
fasts, 347—liveries and cockades, 349 
—the author's ‘ footman,’ 350—visits 
from lords, 351—sketches of his own 
countrymen, 354—national character, 
355— public morals, i6,—fine arts, 
literature, taste, 356— domestic and 
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female manners, 357—personal appeal 
to Mr. Cooper, 359. 

Corfu, its probable identity with the 
island of Alcinoiis, 223. 

Corneille, origin of his Cid, 74. 

Cottle, Joseph, his ‘ Karly Recollections ; 
chiefly relating to the late S. T. Cole- 
ridge, during his long residence at 
Bristol,’ 25. 

Country, Domestic Prospects of, under 
a New Parliament, 519. 

Cowper, William, his ‘ Cast-away,’ 34. 

Crabbe, George, his ‘ Hall of Justice,’ 34. 

Cumberland, Richard, defect of his co- 
medies, 294. 


D. 


Daughters, on the personal demeanour 
of a father towards his, 22. 

De Balzac, M., his ‘Physiologie du 
Marriage, ou Méditations sur le Bon- 
heur et le Malheur Conjugal, quoted, 
403. 

De Foe, Daniel, the charm of his writ- 
ings, 11. 

Devonshire, a Description of the part of, 
bordering on the Tamar and the 
‘Tavy ; by Mrs. Bray, 275. See Home 
Tours. 

Domestic Prospects of the Country un- 
der a New Parliament, 557. 

Don Juan Tenorio, the original ‘ Don 
Juan, historical account of, 82. 

Donne, Dr., character of his poetry, 6— 
an edition of his Sermons a desidera- 
tum, ib. 


Don Quixote, described, 3. 


EK. 


Egyptian magic, note on, 203. 

Egyptians, Modern, Account of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the, by Edward 
William Lane, 165—the work an ad- 
mirable pendant to Davis’s ‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Chinese,’ 5.—pre- 
sent state of Cairo, 168—its architec- 
ture, 169—population, 170—Jews in 
Cairo, 171—deteriorated condition of 
Egypt under the present Pasha, #b.— 
painting and sculpture, 172—manu- 
factures, ib.—shops, 173—introduction 
of coffee as a beverage, ib.—use of 
tobacco, ib,—glass-making, 175 — 
earthenware, #b.—cloth, ib.—hatching 
eggs by artificial heat, 176—agricul- 
turists of the Delta, 6.—Egyptian wo- 
men, 177—harems, 178—public baths, 
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ib.—visit to the tombs, 179—ophthal. 
mia, 180—marriage, ib.—superstitions, 
181—education, 1#6.— music, 182 — 
singing-girls and dancers, 183—gip- 
sies, 184 —serpent-charmers, 15.— 
strolling players, 185-—farces and ro- 
mances, 75.—public festivals, 186— 
dancing dervises, i6.—beggars, 189— 
public worship, 1.—courts of justice, 
26.—condition of the peasantry, 191— 
state of literature at Cairo, 7.—con- 
duct and views of Mahomed Ali, 
192,— canals, rail-roads, and dam- 
ming projects, 193—college of Ashar, 
194—genii and ghools, 76.—feats of 
magic, 195—assumed explanation of 
the mystery, 203. 

England, with Sketches of Society in 
the Metropolis, by J. Fennimore Coo- 
per, Esq. See Cooper. 

English University Education, Prin- 
ciples of, by the Rev. William Whe- 
well, A.M. See Universities. 

Etiquette, Codes of Manners and, 395— 
swarm of publications on the subject 
of, 1%.—French ‘Code Civil” 397— 
American * Laws of Etiquette,’ 398 
—Sceotch ‘Science of Etiquette,’ and 
‘ Philosophy of Manners,’ %6.—English 
‘Hints on Etiquette,’ ib.— German 
© Regel von Hofiichkeit,’ 399—Italian 
‘Nuovo Galateo di Melchiore Gioja,’ 
16, — their general character and 
tendency, #+.—estimate of the quali- 
fications essential to success in so- 
ciety, ib.—instances of pride of birth, 
400—good society in France, 401—in 
Germany, ib.—in Italy, i6—ia Ame- 
rica, 402—amount of fortune neces- 
sary for the aspirant to possess, 403— 
aphorisms fixing what women are 
entitled to be objects of consideration 
in society, 16.— aristocratic professions, 
405—the church, t6.—the bar, 1b6.— 
medicine, %.—the army and navy, i. 
—force of early habit, 406 — hints 
on the subject of personal appear- 
ance, th,— success of sly. men 
amongst the fair—Jermyn, Wilkes, 
Mirabeau, 407—importance of dress, 
ib.—Gerard, Napoleon, Murat, Dor- 
senne, Goethe, %».— French notions 
on the subject of dress, 408—Ameri- 
can opinions, 409—English opinions, 
ib—forms aud observances which 
fall within the province of etiquette, 
416 —the salute, 7b. — the visit, 421 
—the dinner, 426—the evening party, 
436—the ball, ib,—conversation, 438, 


F. 


Fashionable Novels, mode in which 
they are manufactured, 396. 


G. 


Gibbon, Edmund, defect of his style in- 
stanced in the use of periphrasis, 35. 

Gibraltar, sketch of the population of, 
222. 

Giffard, Edward, Esq., his ‘ Short Visit 
to the Ionian Islands, Athens, and the 
Morea, 217. See Greece. 

Gioja, Melchiore, his ‘ Nuovo Gala’eo,’ 
399—his remarks on England, 7. 

Greece, 217—‘ Short Visit to the Ionian 
Islands, Athens, and the Morea, by 
Edward Giffard, Esq.’ ib.—motives of 
the tour and publication, i.—the au- 
thor likely to be the precursor and 
guide of a new class of tourists, 218— 
successive dates and places of his three 
months’ itinerary, 219—facilities af- 
forded to travellers in the Levant, 
220—steam packets in the Mediterra- 
nean, ib.—commodious French regu- 
lations, 7.—English line of monthly 
packets from Falmouth, 221—King 
Otho’s promise to restore the Acropo- 
lis of Athens, «.—probable influx of 
visitors to Greece, 1b.—sketch of the 
population of Gibraltar, 222—Ithaca, 
7—The Lover’s Leap, 223—Corfu, 
b.—its identity with the island of Al- 
cinoiis, ib. — Delphi, 225— tomb of 
Kronos, tb.—Corinth, #.—Athens and 
its localities, 226—the Pnyx, i6—the 
Areopagus, ib.—St. Paul’s address to 
the Athenians, ib.—discovery and re- 
construction of the Temple of Victory, 
Apteros, 227—restoration of the Par- 
thenon, 228— ceremony of laying the 
foundation of King Otho’s palace, 230 
—Egina, 231 — Epidaurus, ib.—My- 
cene, and Argos, 232 — Tripolitza, 
233—best season for visiting Greece, 
234—Messena, 235—temple of Phi- 
galeia, 236—Olympia, 237 — Pyrgo, 
238—Platea and Thebes, 239—incon- 
veniences of the quarantine, 240, 


H. 


Hare, Augustus William, A.M., late 
rector of Alton Barnes, his Sermons 
to a country congregation, 33. See 
Village Preaching. 

Head, Sir George, his Home Tour 
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through the Manufacturing Districts 
of England, in the summer of 1835 ; 
and Home Tour through various parts 
of the United Kingdom; being a con- 
tinuation of his Home Tour through 
the Manufacturing Districts, 316. See 
Home Tours. 

Herodotus, character of his History, 8. 

‘Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 
Society; with a Glance at Bad Ha- 
bits, by ‘ Aywyes, 398. See Etiquette. 

Historic narrative, the three stages of, 7. 

Holland, Lord, his account of the life 
and writings of Lope de Vega charac- 
terized, 77. 

Home Tours, 275—a description of the 
part of Devonshire bordering on the 
Tamar and the Tavy, in a series of 
letters to Robert Southey, Fsq., by 

_ Mrs. Bray, ib—aim of the anthoress 
to combine general interest with local 

history, ib,—peculiar advantages af- 

forded by the country she describes, 

ib. —extraordinary adventure of a 

snow-bound traveller, i.—perils of 

Dartmoor, 279—the Pixies, ib—hy- 

pothesis concerning them, 280 — Dru- 

idical monuments in Devon and Corn- 
wall, 281 — Dartmoor a celebrated 
station of Druidism, 1b.—the granite 
tors, 282—unfeeling spoliation of 
turnpike surveyors, #5.—replacement 
of the logan near the Land’s-end, 

283— Wistman’s Wood described, 284 

— Bair-down, 286—the Cowick in- 

scriptions, ib.—sketch of Mr, Bray’s 

history, 288—his inscription under 

a shed in his garden, 289—Tavistock 

chapter-house, grammar-school-house, 

and church, #b.—spoliation of the six- 
teenth century, 290—enormous grants 
to the house of Russell, 292—John 

Marriot’s description of a Devonshire 

lane, 293—classical celebration of the 

passing of the Reform bill at Tavi- 
stock, 296—recent instances of pro- 

vincial credulity and superstition, 297 

—receipt for ill-wishing, i.—and for 

a drench, 298—west country dialect, 

300—Herrick, ib.—tales of the Pixies, 

303—charms, 1b.—tragic stories, 306 

—history of Thomas Thomas, ib.—a 

Devonshire cottage described, 309— 

story of the cottage garden, 310— 

Mary Coiling, 311—her Fable of the 

Dew-drop and the Stream, 312—style 

of driving an ox-team in Devon, 313 

—improved state of agriculture, ib.— 

Exeter in the time of Charles the Se- 

cond, 314—Zimproved state of the 

roads, 7,—air balloons, 315—rail-road 





travelling, ib.—Sir George Head’s 
Home Tour, 318 — competition be- 
tween steam and cattle, 2b. —terra- 
queous expedition from Glasgow to 
Inverness, 321. 

Hook, Theodore, his great merits as a 
humorist, 489—passages from his 
* Maxwell,’ 490—and ‘Jack Bray,’ 
492. 


I. 


Inscription for a Time-piece, 15. 
‘Instructions in Etiquette, by James Pitt, 
&e. See Etiquette. 


J. 


Jonson, Ben, his writings characterized, 
Junius’s Letters, critique on the general 
merits of, 9. 


L. 


Laborde, Leon de, his journey through 
Arabia Petrea to Mount Sinai and 
the excavated city of Petra, the Edom 
of the prophecies, 87—failure of former 
travellers, 89— partial success of 
Burckhardt in 1811, 90—exertions of 
Captains Irby and Mangles, with 
Messrs. Bankes and Legh, to pene- 
trate the wilderness of Edom, 16.—M. 
Laborde conceives the project of visit- 
ing Arabia Petrwa, 2.—preparations 
for the journey, ib.—description of his 
party and escort, 9]—arrival at Suez, 
1b,—passage of the Red Sea, 92— 
tombs and funeral monuments at Sar- 
bout el Cadem, 98—journey across the 
Sinaic peninsula, 99—arrival at Aka- 
ba, 101—practicability of reaching 
Petra from Akaba, 1b.—Mr. Bankes’s 
visit to Wady Mousa, 103—passage 
of the Wady Araba, 104—speculation 
on the miraculous destruction of So- 
dom and Gomorrah, %.—Mount Hor, 
108 — Petra, 109— magnificent re- 
mains, 112—excavations, 115—the 
discovery unquestionable confirmation 
of Scriptural prophecy, 121—departure 
from Wady Mousa, 124—Vailey of 
Sabra, 16.—Mount Seir, 5.—return to 
Akaba, 126—visit to the convent of 
Mount Sinai, 7%6.—Mount Horeb, 127 
—-pilgrimaye to the summit of Sinai, 
130—valley of the Written Mountains, 

131—return to Suez, 132. 
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Lane, Edward William, his ‘ Account of 
the Manners and Customs of the Mo- 
dern Egyptians,’ 165. See Kgyptians. 

‘Laws of Etiquette, or short Rules and 
Reflections for Conduct in Society, 
See Etiquette. 

Leighton, Archbishop, his Commentary 
on the First Epistle of Peter, 14. 


M, 


Magic, Egyptian, note on, 203. 

Marriott, Jotm, his description of a De- 
vonshire lane, 293. 

=" History of Greece, character 
of, 8, 

Milton, character of the writings of, 11. 

Moultrie, John, his Poems, 25—his Son- 
net to the anonymous editor of Cole- 
ridge’s Letters and Conversations, 32. 

Mount Sinai, Journey through Arabia 
Petrwa to, 87. See Laborde. 

Moxon, Edward, Sonnets by, 209. 


N. 
New Reign, 240—female sovereigns, 1. 


—Elizabeth and Anne, ib.— increased 
difficulties of the present times, 241 


—the principle of female succession | 


indigenous in Britain, ib. — peculiar 
circumstances under which Queen 
Victoria is called to the exercise of the 
regal duties, 243—state of the minis- 
try at the demise of William the 
Fourth, 1.—the Queen necessarily 





under the tutelage of Lord Melbourne, | 


245—unconstitutional selection of Her 
Majesty’s household, 246 —increased 
power given to the House of Com- 
mons by the Reform bid, 248—its 
mischievous results, ib.—discredit into 
which the majority of the house has 
fallen, 249—imputations against in- 
dividual members, 250 — negligent 
mode of conducting the public busi- 
ness, 251—disgraceful conduct on the 
Imprisonment tor Debt bill, 253—the 
Church-rate bill, 254—and the Cri- 
minal Law bills, 255—samples of the 
bungling mode of conducting business, 
259—aid afforded to ministers by the 
Conservatives, 260—conduct of the 
Radicals, 262—attempt to ideutify the 
personal feelings of the Queen with 
the party contests of the ministers, 
264—the Rev. Sydney Smith’s sermon 
on the duties of Queen Victoria, 265 
—his portrait of Mr, Canning, 266— 
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blunder in his text, %.—warnings to 
the Queen, 267. 


Nicolas, Sir Harris, K.C.M.G., his Trea- 


tise on the Law of Aduiterine Bas- 
tardy, with a Report of the Banbury 
Case, and of all other cases bearing 
upon the subject, 48, See Adulterine 
Bastardy. 

Novels, fashionable, mode in which they 
are manufactured, 396. 


P. 


Parkinson, Rev. R., his Sermon on the 
Duty of Liturgical Preaching, noticed, 
42. 


Parliament, New, Domestic Prospects of 
the Country under, 519. 

Parliaments, present and future. See 
New Reign. 

Parr, Dr., style of his sermons to his 
congregation characterized, 34. 

Petra, the excavated city of, Journey to, 
87. See Laborde. 


‘Philosophy of Manners, &c., by Agesios.’ 


See Etiquette. 

Pickwick Papers, 484 — ‘ Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club, edited 
by Boz,’ 1b.—‘ Sketches by Boz, illus- 
trative of Every-day Life, and Every- 
day People,’ 1b,— popularity of the 
author one of the most remarkable 
literary phenomena of recent times, 
ib.—little analogy between him and 
the novelists of the last century, ib.— 
or the leading humorous writers of 
the present day, 485—the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith, i6.—passages from Peter 
Plymleys’s Letters, 486 — Theodore 
Hook, 489—passages from his * Max- 
well’ and ‘Jack Brag,’ i6.—Captain 
Marryat, Mr. Lover, Crofton Croker, 
Professor Wilson, 493—consideration 
of the peculiar qualities to which Mr. 
Dickens is indebted for his popularity, 
493—conjecture as to its durability, 
514—promise afforded by his Memoirs 
or Oliver Twist, 518. 


‘Pocket-Book of Etiquette, and Vade 


Mecum of the Observances of Society,’ 
See Etiquette. 

Polybius, design of his history, 8. 

Piickler Muskau, Prince, his Semilasso 
in Africa; adventures in Algiers and 
other parts of Africa, 134—some ac- 
count of the prince and his writings, 
ib.—plan of the preseat work, 137— 
ten days at Toulon, ib,—arrival at Al- 
giers, 139—visit to the Christian 
mosque, 142—and to the palace of the 
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Dey, 145—the prince on an Arabian 
barb, 146—forms an acquaintance with 
Jussuf, commandant of the French 
Spahis in Bona, 148—Jussuf"s person 
and manners, 149—his extraordinary 
autobiography, i6.—the prince’s recipe 
for the perfect character of a romantic 
heroine, 154—sketch of M. D’Ar- 
mandy, Jussuf's bosom friend and co- 
adjutor, 158—and of a French foreign 
legionary, 160—the prince at Utica, 
162—his visit to the English consul 
at Tunis, ib,.—ruins of Carthage, 7. 
—antiquarian researches, 163—pla- 
giarisms, td. 


R. 


Rabelais, character of, 7. 

Robinson Crusoe, characterized, 11. 

Russell, Lord John, report of the Speech 
of, at the Dinner given at his election 
at Stroud, 519. 

Russia, position and conduct of, as they 
relate tu the Circassians, 393. 


S. 


Sandford, Bishop, his personal demean- 
our to his daughters, 22. 

Saxon-English, simple majesty of, in- 
stanced in the writings of Milton, 
Crabbe, and Cowper, 34—and in the 
sermons of Mr. Hare, 35. 

Semilasso in Africa; Adventures in 
Algiers and other parts of Africa, by 
Prince Piickler Muskau, 134. See 
Piickler Muskau. 

Shakspeare, unique greatness of, 17— 
characteristics of his plays, 18—his 
Mercutio, 22——Ophelia, ib.—-Timon of 
Athens, 23——Richard the Second,#b.— 
summary of his powers, id. 

‘Sketches by Boz.’ See Pickwick Pa- 
pers. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, his ‘Sermon on 
the duties of Queen Victoria” 265— 
his merits as a humourist, 485—pas- 
sages from ‘ Letters of Peter Plymley,’ 
486. 

Sonnets by Edward Moxon, 209. 

Spanish Theatre, 62—its rise, progress, 
and decline, /.—spiritual dramas, 64 
—the Mysteries swept away from 
England at the Reformation, i6.—their 
continuance in Spain, 65— the best 
authors occupied in composing them, 
ib.—slow progress of the drama into 

Castille, 66—the first theatre at Ma- 

drid, 67—the earliest regular plays, 
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ib.—Lope de Rueda, ib.— beggarly 
state of the scenic costume, ib.—failure 
of Cervantes in the drama, ib.—suc- 
cess of Lope de Vega, Calderon, and 
Guillen de Castro, 68—and of Mo- 
ratim and Martinez de la Rosa, ib.— 
the truest picture of Spanish manners, 
during the reigns of the three Philips, 
to be found in their writings, 16.—the 
succession of the House of Bourbon 
fatal to the national theatre of Spain, 
69—Farinelli and the Italian opera 
introduced by Philip the Fifth, 14.— 
his influence over Ferdinand VI., 2. 
— clerical opposition to the stage, 7. 
—persecution of the actors, 71—their 
leyal and social disabilities, .—sketch 
of the life of Lope de Vega, 72—his 
unexampled facility of composition, 
73—number of his plays, 16.—testi- 
mony to their merit by Cervantes, 74— 
his hfe by Lord Holland characterized, 
76—the theatres of Madrid described, 
78—history of the original Don Juan, 
81—description of the Carnival, 84. 
Spencer, Edmund, Esq., his ‘ Travels in 
Circassia, Krim Tartary, &c., includ- 
ing a Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
from Vienna to Constantinople, and 
round the Black Sea,’ 362 —descent 
of the Danube, 6.—description of Pest, 
363—Golumbacz, 364 — passage of 
the Demirkapi or iron-gate, 365— 
Galatz, %.—an Euxine steamer de- 
scribed, #.—navigation of the Black 
Sea, 366—Troy, 367—Constantinople, 
369—condition of its females, i6.— 
departure for Odessa, 37 1—occurrence 
on Lord Durham’s arrival there on 
his way to Petersburgh, #b.—expedition 
along the coast of Circassia, 372—ex- 
we in a Russian ship of war, 373— 
affa, 374—Kartch, 375—Circassian 
declaration of independence, 376— 
Anapa, 377 — projects of Russia 
against Circassia, 381—picture of the 
Circassians, t+.—province of Mingre- 
lia, 385—return to the Crimea, 386— 
Trebizond, 387—the author’s visit 
into the interior of Circassia, 387— 
numerous plagiarisms from the Che- 
valier Taitbout de Marigny’s work, 
391—seizure of the Vixen, ib.—Rus- 
sian encroachments, 393. 


T. 


Tacitus, secret aim of his history, 8. 

Taitbout de Marigny, Chevalier, his 
‘Three Voyages in the Black Sea to 
the Coast of Circassia; with Sketches 
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of the Manners, Customs, Religion, &c. 
of the Circassians, 378 —condition 
and mode of life of the Circassians de- 
scribed, 1b.—seizure of Anapa by the 
Russians, 379—their endeavours to 
bring the tribes of the Caucausus 
under subjection, 7b.—character of the 
Circassians, 381. 

Thucydides, object of his history, 8. 
Time-piece, inscription for a, 15. 
Tristram Shandy, essence of his charac- 
ter, 7. 


V. 


Vega, Lope de. See Spanish Theatre. 

Victoria, Queen, Duties of, a Sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s, by the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, 265. See New Reign. 

Village Preaching, 33—‘Sermons to a 
Country Congregation, by Augustus 
William Hare, A.M., late rector of 
Alton Barnes, #.— their merit in 
point of composition, %6.—remarks on 
village preaching, 1b,—simple majesty 
of the Saxon-English, 34—instanced 
in the writings of Milton, Crabbe, 
Cowper, 2.—and in the sermons of 
Mr. Hare, 35—defect in the style of 
Jobnson and of Gibbon, 76.— use of 
illustrations in a sermon, 36 — the 
gospel to be preached through the 
ordinances of the Church, 42 — Mr. 
Hare’s sermons recommended to the 
attention of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 46—their tes- 
timony to the value of an endowed 
church, ib.—and the evils of the vo- 
luntary system, 47, 


U. 


Universities, 439—the ‘Principles of 
University Education, by the Rev. 
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William Whewell, M.A..,’ ib.—promi- 
nent place occupied by the universities 
in every country, 440—power, dignity, 
and independence which they have 
attained in England, ).—their sincere 
attachment to old established consti- 
tutional principles in religion and po- 
litics, 441—their importance as poli- 
tical machines, 442—object of our 
ancestors in employing the Christian 
church as the great minister in the 
work of national education, 449— 
mode in which the religious education 
of the people by the Christian church 
tends to maintain the peace, welfare, 
and liberty of a nation, 451—a regular 
and constant supply of talent and 
knowledge required for conducting the 
education of a country only to be 
found in the Church Catholic, 455— 
church endowments to maintain men 
of learning, 456—the plunder of such 
endowments the avowed wish of the 
democracy of the day, .—Catholic 
Christianity only to be counted on for 
the uniform direction of a certain por- 
tion of the mind of the nation to the 
higher and more abstruse studies, 457 
—and for maintaining a sound, safe, 
rational spirit of modesty and firm- 
ness, 465—Whewell on University 
Education, 475 — struggles of the 
University of Oxford, 476—case of Dr. 
Hampden, #.—Lord Radnor’s bill, 
478. 


w. 

Whewell, Rev. William, M.A. his ‘ Prin- 
ciples of English University Educa- 
tion, 439. See Universities. 
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